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ABSTRACT 

There are 4^500 "Cajuns" occupying a rural area in 
southern Alabaffia irhich was once practically isolated from the 
surroanding society* Local residents regard these "Cajuns" as neither 
Whita nor Black* It is generally recognized that they are a recent 
mixture of s^weral distinct peoples. There is no evidence that these 
people have a coherent set of customs, legends, traditions^ 
feativala, apeciai holidays, or other identifying sjabols to unite 
the». Ihe people do not have a uniqiie religion of their owii nor do 
all belong to the sasae religious denoflination- The conttunity 
represents a unique ethnic island in that the custonary factorB which 
unite a people are not present* However^ they do have a sense of 
group conscicuaiiess which is derived froa factors other than those 
traditionall regarded as iiapertant. PxobalDly the strongest single 
factor providing a sense of in^group consciousness, identification^ 
and cohes ivenaas ia the extensive kinship linkages nhich eaist among 
this relatively large population. This paper discusses the historical 
events that led to the formation and subseguent development of the 
••Cajuns" in Alahana. Topics covered are their kinship linkages^ their 
school sitaatio3ir and their use of the term "Cajun"* (KQ) 
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^ THE FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF AN ETHNIC GROUP- 'if-^^^-'^^oli:^^^^ 

THE tAJUNs"oF ALABAMA " ' 

1 I 'I" « MOfj liQ'il I irjK (ill I>()1 ICY 

K% Gary 5^niori (Mobile College) 

rH J ^' ^'^3®"^^!®^^"''^" (Auburn University) ,/ 

In the southern part of Alabama, about 3 5 miles north of Mobile, there 
resides a people that has only recently acquired a collective identity, They 
inhabi rural are^- nine miles wide by eighteen miles long which was once 
practically Isolated from the environing society, Cutoff from the opportuni ty 
structure of the larger society, the residents of this community have eked out a 
bare existence in the stark, piney woods of the Gulf Coast. "They are probably 
the inost deprived group In America," is the way one government agency employee 
summed up the situation . A county official agreed with this description: They 
have absolutely no cash reserves." As a third group in a Black-White world, 
they are the objects of di; ':rimination by both majority and minority. Indeed, 
they are so poor that they do not even possess a name that pleases them. They 
bear the name Cajun. 

According to one tradition, the word "Cajun" was first used about 188 5 

by State Senator L. W. McRae to refer to this part of his constituency because 

he believed they resembled the Cajuns of Louisiana . However, there Is no evidence 

of any kind to support a belief that there is any historical cflnnectron between these * 

^ people and the Louisiar»a Cajuns. In the past, the Alabama people have generally 

^ been offended by being referred to as Cajuns and have refused to be identified 

^ by the term . The basis of their offense seems not to have been simply a n^ative 
O 

^ DO NOT QUOTF WITHOUT PERA/i,'SSION OF AUT><OPS 

ERXC r^iinu ui^^c^^4.atiJ:^J m &r^(L 



rfisponse to the ethnic connotations of the tfirm, but, rather to the fact that thu/ 
felt the term was used in a derogatory manner, Within the past sevj-ral months 
there seems to be a slight change in attitude among some of the members of the 
community regarding the use of the term Cajun. This change in attitude is 
particularly evident (»mong the young people and seems to parallel a development 
among Blacks In which efforts are being made to change the Black self-image. 
These people have begun to develop such slogans as "Cajuns Are Beautiful! " 
and "Cajun Power." Ironical ly this development also parallels a move toward 
heiahtened ethnic cansciousness among the Louisiana Cajuns (MorlnChandler. 
1973: 1) . This recent development notwithstanding, the term "Cajun" is both 
historically inaccurate and, in general, unappreciated by the people themselves. 

There is another connotation of the use of the term Cajun by the outsider 
which deserves mention . It is undoubtedly true that many outsiders do not 
intend to use the term "Cajun" in a derogatory tense, hut simply do not have 
another term to use. Whites and Blacks in ttie areB rarely If ever use the term 
in the presence of the people themselves . Local Whites use the word "Cajun" 
much as they use the word "Nigger They may use both <?5<pressions frequently 
in their own group, but local eticfuette tends to prohibit the usage of either t^rm 
when the referents of the terms sre physically present. 

It is also doubtful that the residents of the isolate have a consistent term 
to use in reference to themselves. This fact may be the most important key to 
understanding the nature of this isolate. It represents a major dilemma that a 
study of the group presents for the researcher, If the group had a name that it 
accepted, or, if they had a coherent tradition and customs which linked the 
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members to one another, the job of nnsv^/pring thf) question, "Who »re the Cajuns?" 
might be a simpler one, The fact lhat the group cannot be said to be bound by a 

pervasive unif/ing factor which results In a strong sense of aroup Identification 

. , an 
presents i\ie researcher with fitwn.aly , Here Is a community with an estimated 

^<500 inhabitants. They are regarded by local residents as neither White nor 
Black. It is generally rpcngnized by the people themselves as well as by Blacks 
and Whites tliaf they ar«^ a recent mixture of several riislinct pcoplps. It is 
acknowledged that they are "different" from the Black and W'hite comrriunities 
surrounding theiii . However, there Is no pvidence that the people hove a coherent 
setof cListoms, legends, traditions, festivals, special holidays, or other identifyinn 
symbols to unite them . The people do not have a unique religion of thefr own nor 
do all belong to the same religious denomination. There is no one tribal chief or 
community leader around which the group as a group can be said to be united. 
The community represents a unique ethnic island in that the custoniary factors 
that can be identified as uniting a people are not present. On the other hand, 
it would be a tpsjer distortion to intimate that these people do not have a sense 
of group consciousness. They do, but it is a consciousness derived from factors 
other than those trad Iti. nally regarded as important. 

Perhaps the best way to place In perspective the position this group has 
in Its social mileau Is to reconstruct the historical events that led to its formation 
and subsequent development. In 1836, during the administration of President 
Andrew Jackson, the Ind Ian peoples occupying the geographica I area we are 
now concerned with were forced to migrate to western lerrltories . About two 
thousand persons remained behind after the first exodus. A second exodus took 
place in 1838, at which tim« General VVinfi«ld Scott was able to report: "All the 



n 

. Alabama Indians with few, if any, exceptions" are in the process of remdval 
(Tipton, 1921) . Present-day leaders ot the group strongly believe that members 
of the Choctaw tribe were given permission to desert the westward migration 
a nd return to Alabama on the promise that when ^he^ returned tbe^ would not 
ISHE i tCite' T he likelihood that Choetaws and possibly other groups as well 
did return to the area and intermarry with the Reed offsprincj «nd other Icjcals 
of similar nature is a plausible theory about the origin of the present Isolate. 

No account of these people would be complete without going into further 
detail about the Reed family, The Reed family has provided this people with a' 
historical figure, Rose Reed, whom they have elevated to a legendary status in 
their myth of crigln. Such a development frequently occurs among recently 
formed peoples or among oldtr groups that are struggling to maintain their 
collective identity. For example, the Melungeons of Tennessee trace their origins 
to the Phonecians. The Lumbee Indians of North Cirolina believe they are des- 
cended from White settlers of Sir Walter Raleigh's Lost Colony who were captured 
by Indians. And, in the case of the Alabama Cajuns, they taNe considerable 
pride in recounting the fact that Rose Re«i lived to be 110 years old and that 
numerous descendants issued from her union with Daniel Reed. Although it Is 
not prominently recounted, there definitely exists 3 legend among people in the 
area that Rose was a "beautiful princess" who was brought by Daniel Reed from 
one of th« islands of the West Indies. The known facts do not lend strong support 
to this belief about her origin. The historical record does not clearly indicate 
what her husband's ethnic heritage might have been. According to oral tradition, 
he came from Santo Domingo during the early 19th cttntury. He may have been 
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Piirt-Fronch or p^irt-Spanish. (iorly Alabama terrHorlal And state documents 
identify him s% n "free person of color" or as a "free Negro" (Toulmin, 1823: 211) . 

The documenlary record of Rose has her first appearing as a slave In Alabama, 
althcHigh she once listed her birthplace as Mississippi. The records show that 
Daniel purchased her from a while master and, that in February, 1018, Rose was 
emancipatGd by an act of the territorial leginlature. 

Even though tfie proportion of Indian admii<ture to this Isolotc connot be 
accurately determined, the fate of Daniel Reed's descendants is n mailer of public 
record. In fact, the Reed family tree as well as the geneology of other major 
families in the isolate have been carefylly investigated by 3 number of persons. 1 
Such an interest in geneology probably stemmed from the growing Jim Crowism of 
the late 19th and ^arly 20th centuries which saw the lines of segr^stion gradually 
harden. Not only did the SBparation of the races become a more vital Issue, but 
the laws defining racial composition based on ancestry broadened so as to exclude 
from while society anyone with "Negro blood" no matter how much dnuted. The 
light skin color of some persons known as Cajuns would permit them, on the basis 
of their physical characteristics, to cross the color line. The identification of 
families presumed to be Cajun was therefore necessary to avoid social integration. 

For the first generation at least, the task of following Reed's progeny is 
not difficult. All of his children are identified in the county records, although not 
all shared his estate. Four of the five daughters marrled-all of them to while men 
—and the three sons married mulatto sisters. These seven unions produced an 
impressive total of 65 children who lived beyond infancy. Their ancestry n»ay 
be uncertain, but not their fecundity. On no occasion did Reed's descendants 
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refer to themselves as Negro; in the census reports they nre always listpd as 
mulatto with the exception of one ffimily which was listed as white. (Descendants 
of this particular family now s«pm to have gained almost complete acceptancr in 
the white community. Older persons of the white community, as well as in the 
isolate, are general ly aware of the early history of the family, and will speak cf it 
in a guarded monnar. But their knowlPdg^ is not openJy acted upon. It apparently 
• s too explosive.) 

Not until 1950 were the Census ^.numerators permitted to use local desig- 
nations for minorities. One of the Census enumerators who participated in the 1950 
Census reported to the authors that he met privately with one of the leading 
residents of the comnnunity and asked him what term should be used on the forms. 
The resident replied that "Indian" was preferred . Yhe Census enumerator 

-a white man-indicated that he used the term "Indian" exclusively In his assigned 
area on the basis of that conversation. One investigator, after studying the 1950 
Census, not only found the distinctive listings (734 Indian and 361 Cajun), butnlso 
determined on the basis of surnairTes and apparent family relaticnships "that there 
were about 288 persons listed as s^hlte snd as Negro who were a part of the 
Cajan (sic.) group. 2 These figures relate only to Washington County, but by this 
time many persons identified with the group lived In adjacent Mobile County. No 
enumerator in Mobile County used the term Cajun or Cajan in the 1950 Census. 
It has been estimated, on the basis of local surnames and family sequences, that 
86 persons were classified as Indians, 737 as white, and 137 as Negro {Beale, 
196a). 
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Such proliforation supports the obvious fact that families other tlian tho 
ReecJ branch, firising from simiipr circLimst.inces, contrlbutpcf to the rnpmbfirship 
of the isolate. The three nrvist common surnomes are WeavRr, Rned, and Byrd-- 
in that order. Other names associated with the isolate ,ire Taylor, Rivers, Young, 
Daugherty, Bryant, Cole, Snow, and Patricia. Fven though Intermarrlag© between 
them has become rather common, each derived from separatp progpnitors. Lemuel 
Byrd appears in the Mobile County Census rpport of 1840 as n free person of color, 
having reportedly come from North Carolina with Andrew Jackson durinci the 
Indian campaigns. His wife Anna reputpdly was named Weaver ond was IlkGly 
related to ttie two Weavers, claiming to be from Georgia, who appear In the 1830 
Mobile County Census as free persons of color (See Price, 1950: 99, 100) . Some 
of the other family names of the isolate have been identified as deriving from 
whites who married into the group, and one entry, Chestang, possibly indicates 
Creole origins, This cannot be definitely estabi ished, however, leaving the 
exact composition of this isolate to await more scientific means of genetic 
deternnination. Efforts by several researchers to utilize procedures such as 
blood typing, obtaining cephalic indices, etc., are known to have been attempted, 
but unsuccessfully, because of opposition by persons in the conirnunity. 

This comrnunlty has been so isolated from the larger society that few 
residents of the state of Alabama know it exists. When the authors mention the 
group, they typically receive a response like, "I didn't krow thwe were any 
Cajuns in Alabama, I thought they all lived in Louisiana." Then we usually 
explain that the Cajuns erf Louisiana are persons of French descent whom the 
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British deported from thoir homes in Acadia ("Acadian" became "A-ca-djun, 
and eventually "Cajun") . Their obscurity .^s well as the mystery that surroun^ls 
the Afabama communMy is documented in the following anecdote: 

The topic of discussion in a sociology classroom at Mobile College during 
the Spring of 1972 centered around the combined pfforta n>ade by the Federal 
government, members of the Carson^Newman Coil^qe faculty, and local cmnmunity 
leaders, to help the Welungeon people of Sneedville, Tennessee develop a program 
of community improvement. References to the Melungeons as being a people of 
mi^ed ethnic background who had not been assimilated Into the dominant 
surrounding culture ultimately led to a question about a group of people closer 
to the vicinity of Mobile College. One student wanted to know if any programs 
had been developed to help the "Cajuns" that lived near Mcintosh, Alabama about 
35 miles northwest of Mobile. The answer given by the professor was that he felt 
fairly confident that no programs had been developed but that the student should 
be cautious in his use of the word "Cajun" because he understood that the people 
of that area were sensitive to the use of that name. 

The student wanted to know If they were not "Cajuns, " then who were they. 
Several class members offered opinions as to the Character and make up of the 
group. One of the Black students said that the people were of lower social status 
than the Blacks, and sometimes worked as servants in the homei of Blacks. 
This opinion led to a vehement denial by another student that the previous 
staten>ent was untrue and that the truth was that the people in question would 
have nothing to do with Blacks. Another student said that he did not know what 
their ethnic make-up was but that they had a reputation for violence And were 
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known to carry a "swcuir to ^od" strapped Xo Iheir Iwjs, The definition was then 
given that a "swear to god" v*?j5 a big Hnito and Hint pjirticubrly the malp hiqh 
school student would "swear \o god" to cut your throat if you crossed him. The 
professor offered the opinion that apparently thi're was not much accurate 
information available alaout the group md that an p^ccpllent opportunity for 
research was open for anyone who wanted to make 3 study of the grtiup. 

Until the implernentBliOhof the IMW Civil Rights Acts, the two countips in 
which these people reside su(^portpd threo separate schoH systems: Black, While, 
and "Indian." By 1969 only one predominantly Cajun (and Indian) school rpmainpd 
"-Reed's Chapel Elementary School. During the period when the Cajun school 
system was in full operation, theCajuns appear to have developed rather well 
defined subgroupings c« nter^d around each of their neighborhood schools. It 
has been suggested that during this period there w©re "minorities among 
minorities" as different status rankings were identified with the school groupings 
(Weaver, 1969) . One Iccal white called these neighborhood groupings "little 
castes." Since 1969 practically «l I the Cajun youth have gone to desflgregated 
schools. There Is evidence that they have tended to form cliques within the 
schools and especially to defend their own people if fights should occur between 
members of the different groups. 

Actually the school situation in the area has been troubled for decades, 
in 1 930 a court hearing was held In Washington County to determine whether or 
not two students from the isalale could be legally excluded from the white public 
schools. The Court decided in favor of the school system, on the grounds that 
the children were "persons of color," In a similar case in Mobile County in the 
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snme ycor, [hv cmri rRvlc-wfcl «3vid(!rx:r which showed th.it th»j porsonG in qupstion 

did not "classify themsclvc-i ,*is nerjroe-:,, nr «;')clally so identify thernspfvps . " Yfit 

ganfiolocjy proved to bo all impwrtcint, and thfi judge of thnt, trirjl wrol«; 

The very conflicting nnci voluminous orfll evidence admitted 
in this case is not so direct nnd pursunaive to thu Court ns is the 
dacumentary evidence that these children have a drop or 1/G« nfinro 
blood through tNsir maternal ancestor, and this regardless of such 
evidence tQUchinfl their sQcial relations In life. This case presents 
^1 tnnst rprirRttfihle situation, but our hiw and evidence Jis I find it, 
I must decree that they be asnicincd tn othRr schools than thosn 
praviciod for the while race. 

Th« upshoot of thesti denials wns that members of the group received little 
or no schooling. They refused to attend Black schools, and for several years had 
none of their own. Eventually, a throe school system was begun in both counties. 
Pupil ssBignments were made by the school superintendents, who on the basis of 
court rulings, were c^iven full power to do so. With the implementntlon of the 
Civil Rights Act. however, this arrangement has been greatl y altered . 

The third school system was never fidequately st.iffpd or funded. Competing 
for tax dollars in an area where expenditures for while schools— not to mpnlion 
Black schools--has never been lavish, the third school system was at a great 
disadvantage. Hence, as late as 1969, there were schools where two touchers 
taught all 12 grades. Magnolia School, for example, had students. Ths teschpr 
I interviewed remetiibered teaching the 6th, 7th, Sth, 9th. 10th, and 12th grades 
all in one roonn ■ (Mo eleventh graders happened to be enrolled in Magnolia School 
that particular year. ) Hill Spring Schoo! had the sgme arrangement, but with 60 
students, Charity Chapel, with 90 students, had 3 teachers, and Pleasant View, 
with 120 students, had 4 teachers. All of these teachers, Incidentally, were 
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whilf. "Thoy would not Nive ;ic(;«;'ptrd ;» HhcU tc,irli«r-," om Iniomimi ti>lrt ur. 
"Thn School tiorwd in earllt-r ycnrs would m\^d Block loachf^rp, but the aijuns 
refused to attend the schools." 

Calasncecl WMVer, the principal of Rr fid's Cha pel ScNwl, was pcirtiaiidrly 
concenuKi tivit we tPlI about f hc iinprovemrnts , not just the pro bk-rns . "Fvorybody 
who comef; down her*, vvn^ls to take p^ciurr..; of pnoplc In racigfcl clothes, tumble- 
down niKJcks, and old wnsh pots. Our people rr-se'rit tliis, Why rion'Uhtsy tell 
.^tout the new bricl< homes nijr pooplp ,-,re building, the kids who arc goinq to 
college, the churches our people pastor?" The most impressive changes, .ns 
Mr. Weaver Ihled them, areftesc: (1) About half of the hcuses nos, h.we Indoor 
plumbing facilities. (2) About S percent of the men are in business for thernselves, 
either as proprietors oF small businesses nr independent pulpwood Qpcrators. 
(3) A number of the residents of the communl ty^ are branchins out Into 
occupations other then pulpwood pirocurcmpnt, Swiie of these jobs are semi- 
skilled. iU) mny of the womm areobtainlng public employrripnt. Several of the 
school teachers are communi ty residents, "Al I of the teachers at this schoofare 
Indians, with the eKcpption of ore teacher ^ho is n BlacN," CS) ^11 but ore of 
the pastors of the Baptist churches, and approve Imately ha If of the Holiness pastors 
are group members, The others are whi te . [The pastors of the /Methodist 
churches and the Roman Catholic church are v*rhite.) (r>) A few of the members 
of the community now hold political offices. To be sure, these are m inor offices, 
but the group is becoming poliiically awareof their strengthand their iPgal rights. 
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Some corvmunity residents were less sanguine about the changes thit have 
occurred. They readily acknowlidgtcJ the gains In education that are occurring 
and the Improvgment In living cordlt ions generally, but th«y had reservations 
about changes in behav^ior pttterrs . One of the pastors commented that he 
believed thert was as much "drunkenness and Imnioraiity" now as there was 20 
years ago . A lawyer said: "Seventy-five percent of th« crimes of violence in 
ttiis county occurs in tlie eastern tip whtre the Cajuns I ive .» Another white 
respondent observed : "You know, there is a low cast« of Cajuns that real ly 
v^orks only three days a vweek. They're a lot I ike colored people In that respect." 
Itis intiresting that this white Individual was aware of distinctions within th^ 
inlnopity group itself, and hastened to add that certain families were mBking s 
r«al effort to improve themselves. It Is our impression, Naidon several years 
of studying the area, that this effort is substantial and widespread. Whpn vve 
talked with residents of the comniunitv, we sensed a feeling of well being and 
optimism, albeit a cautious optimlsin . The old attitudes ef hostility toward 
outsiders are still evKient, and bordir at times on paranoia. It Is an under- 
. standablft response, however, far theie pcopie-as 9 people- have had few friends. 
Net even the courts-^which In America have been ft source of support for seme 
in Inori ties- -have sided vvlth them. 

A final not«aboiJi the pdIc of kinfihip linkages in providlns a sense of 
grflup consclausnoss for lhe Indians of South Alabama may bean approprlale 
point to conclude this report designed to answer the question, "Who are thp Cajuns 
of South Alabana?" The fact that there are extensive kinship I inkages, among 
this relatively large population Is probably the strongest » ing I « factor providinc) 
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a s«ns« of in-group consciousness, idemification. and cohesiveness . When 
questioned about v/tiat is really th* best name to use in referring to the ppople 
of the Isolate, residents from wUhin the group replied that flmong themselvfls 
therMmecortimoiiiy used when referring to fellow group members Is that they 
are: "our peoplt." Tho comrnent was also mide that Ihls is a real sense of In- 
group comfort and aecurfty which wisls atnong the people. In recent years, due 
to pressure for upward mobility, it has not been unconirnon for members of the 
comnriunity to move to fVtoblli, New Orlfans. or other cities seeking to gain a ne 
identification. V\hen their people come back to visit (or to live) their most 
frequent comment Is reported to be that they were never abie to feel as happy, 
or comfortable, or secure, any place elae as they feel when they ar« with 
"our people. " 
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Notes 



See ^rtlcularly Green, 14-24, and Cilvm L. Beale to BIbbB. Huffstutler 
September 4 ard 6, 1964. Manuscript letters in possession of author Green 
mentions four different people in Washington and /Mobile countlts who ha^t records 
on the Reecl 1ani\y, 

^BealetQ Huffstutler, September 4, iHH, Manuscript letter in c&ssession 
of the authors. 
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